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|h/|ARED  ^lOfflO  SALARY 

Lincoln  Snld  to  Hnve  Declined  Rnll- 
ronil  Job. 

NEW  YORK,  October  14  (A  P  )_ 
A  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
declined  a  position  as  general  coun- 
sel for  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road, because  he  feared  the  effect 
of  the  $10,000  salary  it.  carried  on 
the  morale  of  his  family,  has  been 
substantiated  by  Tarker  Corning 
grandson  of  the  man  who  made  the' 
offer. 

WJVew  lork   to  deliver  a  political 


address  at  Cooper  Institute,  and  one 
of  his  auditors  was  Erastus  Corninir 
President  of  the  New  York  Central! 
the  story  runs  as  related  by  Cor- 
nlng's  grandson  to  John  \V  Starr 
who  tells  it  in  a  volume  on  Lincoln 
and  the  railroads. 

L.Jc^n^n^  ^°^uU^ 
CeSiTo  ?/fPr  fr°m  *^  Neyw°lYoernk 

dered Tt!"'  *m*Kei  at  the  offer.  P°"- 
»Whl'tth6  fiory  g'oes'  he  replied- 

vear^ltTo  fM1  *?  With  « 
L,'','    would  ruin  my  familv  to 

n've'    na    Ttfx  '  1 

neve  that  I  had  better  consider  it." 


D. 


  LINCOLN  REFUSED 

'^^SMM^^^-  RAILROAD  POST 


P.,  THTTBSDAY,  OCTOBER  6.  19gT 


Correspondence  of  the  ^'°d3le?hP;e95,hra. 

NEW  YORK. — A  story  that  Abia 
hftm  Lincoln  once  declined  a  position 
„i  t^r  the  New  YOlK 
as  general  counsel  for  the  > 
Central  Railroad  because  he  caieu 
g." Wet ^fthe n?10  OO  salan  nc^ 
ried  upon  the  mora'e  Parker 
^    ^.iffiffiVlh.  .nan  who 

riress  at  Coc.d    1110         ,        Coi  ning. 

»?  C,nt.a,. 


U»  story  run,  f»  rriaUd  b»  Corning 

coin  and  aokea.-      xv  york  Cen 

^SSSTS^  couns,,  a, 
^S^t^,a  at  the  offer,  pon 

denTd^'thP  storv  goes,  he  replied: 
S# thcou£  1   do  with  $10,000  a 

ffi    "ha  it:1 


Emancioator  Turned  Down 
$10,000  a  Year  Job  As  Coun- 
sel for  New  York  Central. 

homage  to  Abranam  gtreet 
XotVeT^ri  Presi-  , 

SSSSlSSS^tf  JSLK  em- 
ployment as  c°aums0eul3f0lKock 
tral  or  the    ^mous  enunciated 

bri1fhtCfor  common  carriers  which  , 
■SJttS  accepted  doctr ine.  , 
Lincoln  also  was  a  guidmghePped 

behind  the  Uf^^Shich  became 
determine  its  suage,  w  country. 
the  standard  B^otW 

Lincoln  came  to  New  T ork  ^ 
ruary,  I860,  to  deliver  aiyt  tea> 
Cooper  Union  institute.  »  A. 
tw0  years  earlier  witn  «  v 
Douglas,  had  attractea 
tention  and  the  East  w  lshed 
hear  him.     I"  rastus  corning,  pres- 

Merwin  to  introduce  Jta»J  HoUse 
who  was  stopping  at  tne*.  the 
—part  of  which  still  suinu 
comer  of  Broadway  3 
^fhe^e^ef^Mn  that  bo  tel. 

Oo'rfc.W^to.11" 

^X.Mr.1  Corn^  whV  could  I 
do  with  $10,O0C ,  a  year  ;  1^ jould 
SSTl'Sft  belie-  Ybad  better 

consider  It."  Merwin  followed 

Although    Mr.    Merwin  ^ 

Decatur  »<^^Plj£a££  and  in 
ete3,SG0  he^was "nominated,  for 

al  convention  at  Chicago. 


Lincoln  Lawyer  for  Railroads 


Offered  New  York  Central  Post  After  He 
Established  'American  Bridge  Doctrine/ 

By  JOHN  A.  CRONE. 

Copyright,  W&O.    AU  Rights  Reserved. 

The  financial  district  in  paying  homage  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
'  today  scarcely  remembers  that  Wall  Street  almost  kept  him 
from  being  President.  Only  a  few  oldtimers  in  the  Street  re- 
call Lincoln's  relations  with  American  railroads,  such  as  his 
employment  as  counsel  for  Illinois  Central  or  the  famous  Rock 
Island  Bridge  case,  in  which  he  enunciated  a  right  for  common 
carriers  which  has  become  accepted  doctrine,  or  that  he  was  a 
guiding  spirit  behind  the  Union  Pacific  and  helped  determine 
Its  gauge,  which  became  the  standard  gauge  of  the  country. 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  New 
York  City  in  February,  1860,  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  Cooper  Union 
Institute.  His  debates  two  years 
earlier  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had 
attracted  national  attention,  and 
the  East  was  anxious  to  hear  him. 
In  that  distinguished  audience  was 
Erastus  Corning,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  his 
cousin,  James  B.  Merwin,  one  of 
Lincoln's  friends. 

After  the  speech,  Corning  asked 
Merwin  to  introduce  him  to  Lincoln, 
who  was  stopping  at  the  Astor 
House  and  the  next  day  the  three 
men  met  in  that  hotel. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  began  President 
Coining,  "I  understand  that  in  Illi- 
nois you  win  all  your  lawsuits." 

Lincoln  laughed  softly  and  replied: 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Corning,  that  is  not 
true,  but  I  do  make  it  a  rule  to  refuse 
a  case  unless  I  am  convinced  that 
the  litigant's  case  is  just." 


Lincoln  Refuses  $10,000  Offer. 

Mr.  Corning  then  offered  Lincoln 
|  $10,000  a  year  to  become  general 
!  counsel  for  the  New  York  Central,  a 
line  then  running  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  but  the  latter  replied: 

"Why,  Mr.  Corning,  what  could  I 
do  with  $10,000  a  year?"  It  would 
ruin  my  family  to  have  that  much  in- 
come. I  don't  believe  that  I  had 
better  consider  it." 

Although  Mr.  Merwin  followed  Lin- 
coln to  Chicago  and  later  to  Spring- 
field, the  latter  steadfastly  refused 
Coming's  offer. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Illinois  State 
convention  at  Decatur  nominated 
Lincoln  as  the  State's  choice  for 
President,  and  in  May,  1860,  he  was 
nominated  for  President  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago. New  York  Central  official 
records  show  no  offer  to  Lincoln  by 
Corning,  but  such  a  matter  would  be 
handled  informally  before  coming  up 
at  a  directors'  meeting. 

Counsel  for  Illinois  Central. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  boy  he  had 
heard  farmer  talk  about  "as  how  a 
contraption  runs  on  rails,"  and  in 
his  first,  and  unsuccessful,  cam- 
paign in  1832  he  opposed  building  a 
railroad  in  Sagamon  county,  Illinois, 
because  it  would  cost  $260,000,  while 
the  Sagamon  River  could  be  im- 
proved cheaper.  In  1837  as  a  legis- 
lator he  voted  for  an  internal  im- 
provement program  that,  among 
other  projects,  provided  for  a  rail- 
road  to  run   from  Gnjfma.. tn_  Cai';Q 


to  Jacksonville,  a  distance  of  twen- 
ty-four miles.  Lincoln  rode  on  this 
carrier  when  it  ran  into  Springfield, 
and  on  one  of  these  early  runs,  so 
John  W.  Starr,  Jr.,  relates  in  "Lin- 
coln and  the  Railroads,"  the  engi- 
neer, to  notify  his  wife  .that  the  train 
was  coming,  blew  the  whistle,  with 
the  result  that  all  the  steam  blew 
out  of  the  boiler,  and  passengers  had 
to  walk  through  the  stormy  -night 
into  Springfield. 

Lincoln  was  appointed  Springfield 
counsel  for  the  Illinois  Central  in 
1852  by  General  Counsel  James  F. 
Joy,  and  the  next  y^ar  won  a  case 
for  the  carrier  against  McClean 
county,  involving  the  question 
whether  the  road  could  be  taxed 
under  its  State  charter.  The  road 
merely  sent  Lincoln  a  retainer  fee 
of  $250,  so  he  presented  a  bill  for 
$2,000,  and  when  the  carrier  objected 
that  "a  first  class  lawyer  could  be 
hired  for  that  sum,"  Lincoln  became 
indignant  and,  with  his  law  partner, 
sued  for  $5,000,  which  the  Illinois 
Central  paid,  thereby  giving  him  his 
largest  legal  fee. 

The  Rock  Island  company  in  1853 
built  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
from  Illinois  to  Rock  Island,  then 
tracked  the  island,  from  which  it 
again  bridged  the  river  to  Iowa.  On 
May  6,  1856,  or  fourteen  days  after 
trains  ran  across  the  bridge,  the 
Effie  Afton,  steaming  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, crashed  into  a  bridge  pier, 
caught  fire  and  was  a  total  wreck. 
River  men  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
attempted  to  show  the  bridge  ob- 
structed navigation,  thereby  hoping 
to  get  big  damages  and  compel  car- 
riers to  unload  at  the  river,  ferry 
traffic  across  and  reload. 

Established    Bridge  Doctrine. 

Lincoln  was  appointed  leading 
counsel  for  the  Rock  Island  in  this 
case,  for  which  he  got  $500,  and 
established  "the  American  doctrine 
of  bridges,"  namely  that  a  man  has 
as  good  right  to  go  across  a  river 
as  another  has  to  go  up  or  down  a 
river,  "that  the  two  rights  are  mu- 
tual, that  the  existence  of  a  bridge, 
which  does  not  prevent  or  unreason- 
ably obstruct  navigation  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  navigable  char- 
acter of  the  stream.'' 

The  nomination  platform  of  Lin- 
coln at  Chicago  said  that  "a  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  impera- 
tively demanded  by  Ihe  interests  of 
the  whole  country."  On  July  1,  1862, 


FEBRUARY  12,  1930 


LINCOLN  REFUSED 
RAILROAD  POST 

Emancinator  Turned  Down 
$10,000  a  Year  Job  As  Coun- 
sel for  New  York  Central. 

DETERMINED  U.  P.  GUAGE 


NEW    YORK,  Feb.  12. — (C.P.A.) 

 The  financial    district    in  paying 

homage  to  Abraham  Lincoln  today 
scarcely  remembers  that  Wall  Street 
almost  kept  him  from  being  Presi- 
dent. 1 
Only  a  few  old  timers  in  the 
street  recall  Lincoln's  relations  with 
American  railroads,  such  as  his  em- 
ployment as  counsel  for  Illinois  Cen- 
tral or  the  famous  Rock  Island 
bridge  case,  in  which  -he  enunciated 
a  right  for  common  carriers  which  ; 
,has  become  accepted  doctrine. 

Lincoln  also  was  a  guiding  spirit 
behind  the  Union  Pacific  and  helped 
determine  its  guage,  which  became 
the  standard  guage  of  the  country. 

Lincoln  came  to  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1860,  to  deliver  an  address  at 
Cooper  Union  Institute.  His  debates,  | 
two  years  earlier,  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  had  attracted  national  at- 
tention and  the  East  was  eager  to 
.hear  him.  In  that  distinguished 
audience  were  Erastus  Corning,  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
'road,  and  his  cousin,  James  B.  Mer- 
win,  one  of  Lincoln's  friends. 

Met  After  Speech. 
After  the  speech  Corning  asked 
Merwin  to  introduce  him  to  Lincoln, 
who  was  stopping  at  the  Astor  House 
■ — part  of  which  still  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Vesey,  just 
across  City  Hall  Park — and  the  next 
day  the  three  men  met  in  that  hotel. 

"Mr.    Lincoln,"  began  President 
Corning,  "I  understand  that  in  Illi- 
nois, you  win  all  your  lawsuits." 
Lincoln  laughed  and  replied: 
"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Corning,  that  is  not 
true,  but  I  do  make  it  a  rule  to  re- 
iuse  a  case  unless  I  am  convinced  , 
that  the  litigant's  cause  is  just." 

Mr.  Corning  then  offered  Lincoln 
$10,000  a  year    to    become  general 
counsel  for  the  New  York  Central,  j 
a  line  then  running  from  Buffalo  to 
Albany,  but  the  latter  replied: 

"Why,  Mr.  Corning,  what  could  I 
do  with  $10,000  a  year?  It  would 
ruin  my  family  to  have  that  much  in- 
come. I  don't  believe  I  had  better 
consider  it." 

Although  Mr.  Merwin  followed 
Lincoln  to  Chicago  and  later  to 
Springfield,  the  latter  steadfastly  re- 
fused Coming's  offer.  Shortly  after 
Ihis,  the  Illinois  state  convention  at 
Decatur  nominated  Lincoln  as  the 
state's  choice  for  President,  and  in 
May,  1860,  he  was  nominated  for 
President  by  the  Republican  nation- 
al convention  at  Chicago. 
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